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science research. 297 fifth, 
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interviewed. (See Appendix A for questionnaires.) Some of the results 
are: 1) There is substantial political growth during adolescence in a 

number of respects, even though it is perhaps not as great as that 
which occurs before eighth grade. 2) Parents and children do show 
many resemblances in political orientations; but the magnitude of the 
correlations is in general relatively low, and in a few cases such 
correlations are negative. 3) Black and white children do exhibit 
somewhat different patterns of political learning when grade level is 
controlled; but both are relatively supportive, and only in a general 
sense are the white children earlier in their development and more 
system-supportive. 4) A number of explanatory variables show specific 
effects upon the child* s developing political orientations; but these 
both by content and by grade level. More detailed future 
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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



The Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
focuses on contributing to a better understanding of cognitive learning by- 
children and youth and to the improvement of related educational practices. 

The strategy for researcn and development is comprehensive. It includes 
basic research to generate new knowledge about the conditions and processes 
of learning and about the processes of instruction, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of research-based instructional materials, many of which are designed for 
use by teachers and others for use by students. These materials are tested and 
refined in school settings. Throughout these operations behavioral scientists, 
curriculum experts, academic scholars, and school people interact, insuring 
that the results of Center activities are based soundly on knowledge of subject 
matter and cognitive learning and that they are applied to the improvement of 
educational practice. 

This Technical Report is from the Concepts in Political Science Project 
from Program 2. General objectives of the program are to establish rationale 
and strategies for developing instructional systems, to identify sequences of 
concepts and cognitive skills, to develop assessment procedures for these 
concepts and skills, to identify or develop instructional materials associated 
with the concepts and cognitive skills, and to generate new knowledge about 
instructional procedures. Contributing to the program objectives, the Concepts 
in the Political Science Project focused on the identification of appropriate grade 
levels and instructional methods for the instruction of citizenship concepts. This 
Technical Report summarizes the activities of the project during the time it 
was in the Center from September 1964 to August 1967. 
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PREFACE 



The advancement of any scientific field of knowledge depends not only upon the grand syn- 
thetic insights of seminal thinkers. It also depends upon the small increments to knowledge fur- 
nished by a community of scholars who test, develop, replicate, and refine each other's hypotheses. 
The present inquiry proceeds very much in the latter spirit. It builds upon the recent surge of 
hypothesization in the field of political socialization research as this research undertakes to 
describe the patterns of development in political learning of school children. In the long term, 
developmental study seems to offer great promise in this area; and the investigation reported below 
aims to advance another increment; the knowledge of maturational patterns in political learning 
that have recently been established in contemporary research. 

A number of people have been generous in furnishing assistance in this enterprise. The mem- 
bers of University of Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory, directed by Professor Harry P. Sharp, 
have offered their assistance in designing the sample and questionnaire, pretesting, and in col- 
lecting the child and parent interviews. Processing of the data has been greatly facilitated by 
Keith Billingsley, Margaret Tropp, Michael Kagay, and Marvin Druker. My colleagues, Professors 
Leon Lindberg and Donald McCrone of the Political Science Department at Wisconsin, offered use- 
ful suggestions regarding item content and data analysis. 

J. D. 
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ABSTRACT 



The present study utilizes the interview responses of 297 fifth, eighth, and eleventh grade 
children and 205 of their parents to analyze patterns of political learning before and after adoles- 
cence. The sample was drawn on an area-cluster probability basis, with screening for children in 
the appropriate grade level categories in the City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1vo7. 

Four major problems growing out of recent political socialization research in America were 
addressed: (1) Does the period after Grade 8 show as large or smaller rates of aggregate political 

learning, in comparison with the period before Grade 8 ? (2) Are there substantial positive corre- 
spondences between parents and their children on political orientations at each of the points in 
the life cycle or not? (3) Do black and white children exhibit the same or different patterns of 
individual political development and parent-child correspondence in these years ? and (4) What 
set of explanatory variables best accounts for the kinds of political orientations children attain ? 

The answers to these questions, very broadly, are: (1) There is substantial political growth 
during adolescence in a number of respects, even though it is perhaps not as great as that which 
occurs before eighth grade. (2) Parents and children do show many resemblances in political 
orientations; but the magnitude of the correlations is in general relatively low, and in a few cases 
such correlations are negative. (3) Black and white children do exhibit somewhat different patterns 
of political learning when grade level is controlled; but both are relatively supportive, and only in 
a general sense are the white children earlier in their development and more system- supportive. 

(4) A number of explanatory variables show specific effects upon the child's developing political 
orientations; but these vary both by content and by grade level. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As they pass from infancy to maturity, mem- 
bers of each new wave of inductees into society 
must somehow make their adjustment to what 
I are, for them at first, very unfamiliar political 

| surroundings. This process of adjustment 

[ could come about in a number of ways. In 

l some systems, abrupt change might character- 

ize individual adaptation. Just as raw recruits 
are sometimes cast into combat before they 
have had prior training, so may new members 
reaching political majority find themselves to 
have responsibilities for which they are ill- 
prepared. A rather different situation— which 
is in some respects equally as rude, but less 
traumatic — is the system in which preparation 
is slight, but little adult participation in po- 
litical life is called for. No substantial growth 
of political awareness is required if a system 
depends for its support upon general apathy, 
ignorance, and minimal compliance from its 
populace. In this case, the adult retains the 
blissful political ignorance he enjoyed as a 
child without fear of subsequent disorienta- 
tion. 

By contrast to both of these types, there is 
what is probably the more usual circumstance. 
Metamorphosis from politically larval childhood 
to post-pupal adult behavior is, on this alter- 
native, more gradual and accretional. In 
American society, recent research has shown 
that the young newcomer typically awakens from 
his political innocence in a continuing series 
of progressive acquisitions, on both the level 
of cognition and of affect. * By age seven, the 
American primary school child has already be- 
gun to construct a rough map of the political 
realm. As he matures, after some erasures 
and considerable detailing in of the more sub- 
tle topological features, he uses this map to 
guide his way with ever increasing confidence 
and appropriateness in political matters. 

In the first years of elementary school, for 
example, he begins to pay special attention to 
such personal embodiments of political author- 
ity as the President of the United States and 
the local policeman . 2 He comes to under- 
stand the meaning of external authority as he 
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increasingly recognizes the special roles that 
these authorities have in society, particularly 
in their connections to law, protection of per- 
sons such as himself, and their locations in 
some wider system of authority— very early 
identified as "the government. " In the latter 
identification, the young child begins to make 
sense even of the broadest aspects of the 

'l 

political system. 

That he understands the content and appli- 
cation of so broad a political concept as gov- 
ernment should serve to dispel the common 
assumption that children are devoid of politi- 
cal thought. Indeed, research shows that 
some of the most basic orientations of the 
citizen in a democracy are characteristically 
developed before adolescence in America. 

One result of the research that has come about 
in the last few years therefore is to eradicate 
the image of the child as one who lacks any 
sense of direction among the shifting, abstract 
objects of politics and government. 

More important, however, is another impli- 
cation of these findings. New vistas of poten- 
tial knowledge have been opened with the 
creation of these contemporary data. Once 
the periods of most rapid change of political 
concepts and values have been located, schol- 
arship can then focus more germanely upon the 
proximate forces that serve to bring about these 
transformations. 

A difficulty of both ancient speculation and 
more recent probes of curricular practices in 
civic education has been the failure to examine 
assumptions about when, precisely, these 
changes were supposed to come about. Con- 
nection of efficient causes to particular effects 
of political education is not the matter of 
casual scholarship that it seemed. By asking 
in a more precise way when these changes oc- 
cur, one can then locate them in a temporal 
sequence— something that is usually thought 
to be necessary for causal explication. And, 
therefore, one can begin to ascertain what 
multiplicity of causal variables is most appro- 
priate for explaining the particular changes that 
come about at specific points in the life-cycle 

1 
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of the typical new member of the system. 

To take this simple lesson to heart is not, 
however, to solve the problem. Rather, the 
problem becomes more complicated because 
variation by content and by period of learning 
is now assumed. No longer is one undifferen- 
tiated output the focus of study. Nor is one 
gross input presupoosed. Furthermore, by 
making the dependent variable more complex 
(if also more precise), one also introduces 
the possibility of a more variable set of causal 
factors into the analysis. The multivariate 
mix of independent variables may vary from 
point to point in the life cycle and in terms of 
the variety of content that one chooses to in- 
vestigate. 5 

Perhaps a way through this newly discovered 
complexity is first to give a more precise de- 
scription of phenomena than had formerly been 
the case. To repeat, only when one has speci- 
fied what it is which changes, can one most 
usefully ascribe causes. In this case, the 
prior task is to say what kinds of content- 
specific cognitive and affective political 
orientations — come about typically at given 
points of the individual's life cycle, and to 
begin to describe a series of aggregate learn- 
ing curves thereby. When this is accomplished 
investigation is then able to move fruitfully to 
the identification of the most relevant inde- 
pendent variables. 

To accomplish the first task, we are aided 
by the recent surge of developmental studies 
that have focused upon the preadolescent 
years of political development. Whereas prior 
to 1960 there were almost no studies in this 
area of children's political orientations, be- 
cause of the probable assumption by researchers 
that late adolescence or early adulthood were 
the most strategic points at which to look for 
increasing political awareness, now the situa- 
tion has changed greatly. A whole series of 
investigations of children's political orienta- 
tions, beginning with Greenstein's work in 
New Haven and the Easton and Hess Chicago 
pilot study, have put their major stress on pre- 
adolescence. ^ And other studies, like Jennings' 
study of American high school seniors, have 
partially reflected the concerns of the pre- 
adolescent inquiries, but have gathered their 
comparable data over some later portion of the 
life cycle. ? 

One of the major gaps in this literature as 
it has developed — and one of the things that 
prevents one from proceeding directly to causal 
explication— is that very little has been done 
to connect in the same study early childhood 
learning to later periods, even to middle and 
late adolescence. As a result, those investi- 
gators who have used their research resources 
in looking at the early period are apt to empha- 



size how fundamental are changes that occur 
then, possibly even doubting that much politi- 
cal socialization of major consequence occurs 
after the onset of adolescence. 

Hess and Torney argue, for example, that: 

The most striking feature of political social- 
ization in the elementary school is^the ex- 
tent to which basic orientations have been 
acquired by children by the end of eighth 
grade. Many attitudes, concepts, and 
types of involvement approximate toward 
the end of the eighth grade the attitudes 
and orientations of the teachers. Although 
there are exceptions (noted below), political 
socialization is well advanced by the end 
of elementary school. 

Jennings and Niemi, whose respondents are 
twelfth graders, argue, by contrast, that much 
political learning of a basic type goes on dur- 
ing high school. As they say, 

Our analysis shows that the hypothesized 
pattern (rapid socialization in the elemen- 
tary school years and then a levelling off 
with relatively little change over the rest 
of the life-cycle) is by no means an accur- 
ate description of the development of a 
variety of political orientations. In the 
first place, some changes do occur in the 
high school years. These may be largely 
in areas associated with cognitive capaci- 
ties, as the data on the perceived differ- 
ences between the political parties suggest. 
Additional research by Adelson and others 
supports the idea that considerable devel- 
opment of conceptualization takes place 
during high school. There is also strong 
presumptive evidence that the frequency 
of politically related activities rises during 
the secondary- school years. 9 

Clearly a difference in strategy of some 
consequence for the future is at issue. If 
adolescence is a period of as great, ;lf not 
greater, change than childhood, then we can- 
not confine the major part of our subsequent 
causal investigation to the earlier period — if 
we expect to give an accurate account of the 
forces that have made the adult the sort of 
political actor he becomes. Thus, we need 
some way to resolve this question. 

One relatively straightforward way to pro- 
ceed, although a strangely uncommon one in the 
research to this point, is to design studies 
which intentionally bridge the age gap. Ulti- 
mately, we will want studies that connect all 
of the smaller segments of the average life span 
of the individual together into a single chain of 
connected stages, phases, or cycles. Short of 
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that ideal or maximal strategy, however, are a 
large number of possible combinations of life 
span segments, including those that connect 
childhood with any of the stages beyond it. 



THE PRESENT STUDY 



In order to make it possible to relate what 
the child learns before adolescence to the 
developmental patterns that pertain at later 
ages, a survey was conducted with fifth, 
eighth, and eleventh graders in 1967 in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. In addition, one parent 
of each child was also separately interviewed 
where possible. All respondents were selected 
on the basis of an area-cluster probability 
sample of the city of Milwaukee by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Survey Research Labora- 
tory. The latter organization carried out the 
interviews using the schedule shown in Ap- 
pendix A. Households were first sampled 
(within block clusters) and were then screened 
for child respondents in the three grade levels. 
Thus four distinct age groupings were obtained 
(counting parents as a single age group). *0 



Developmental Trends 



By obtaining respondents of different age 
strata, beginning with the Grade 5 children 
and using questions of a type found in other 
such studies to be meaningful to this age 
group-while at the same time being meaning- 
ful to those considerably older than 10 or 11 
years— it was hoped that aggregate age trends 
could be described. The study included a 
number of political content areas, which will 
be detailed below. An important part of what 
will be presented therefore is the extent of 
development across the age span for the pre- 
adult respondents, and a comparison of these 
trends with the aggregate position of their 
parents. This analysis will occupy Chapter II. 



Child*Parent Correspondence 



A second part of the study design goes be- 
yond description of the age-connected changes 
in political orientation as they occur between 
the later part of primary school and the next- 
to-last year of high school. Because the chil- 
dren and their parents have been interviewed 
separately, the opportunity for calculating the 
degree of correspondence between parent and 
child in various contexts is clearly present. 
This permits an approach to the question of 
the influence of the family as an agency of 
political socialization. 

The most incisive recent discussion of this 
issue, in terms comensurate with those used 
here, is by Jennings and Niemi. They pro- 



pose that the oft-attributed influence of par- 
ental political values on the child is not, ex- 
cept in the area of party preference, especially 
high. Although in every case the correlations 
are positive, party identification alone reaches 
the . 5 level (tau-b). *2 Most correlations be- 
tween parent's and child's political orienta- 
tions are somewhat less. ^ Thus, for high 
school seniors, the forces creating political 
values in the child lie mainly outside the 
family. 

The question one can raise, however, is 
whether this lack of strong correspondence 
between parent and child is due to the specific 
circumstances of high school seniors. They 
are, after all, in a somewhat special position. 
They are just at the end of the period wherein 
formal schooling might be expected to operate 
weightily upon their values. They are espe- 
cially attuned to the values of their peers and 
of their own generation. And they are usually 
looking ahead to the future when they will 
leave the parental, home environment for uni- 
versity, military service, marriage, or career. 
And they are also at a point of intense, cul- 
turally approved differentiation from parental 
beliefs, norms, and mode of life. From a 
variety of perspectives, therefore, the senior 
is a "marginal man" vis-a-vis his family. The 
relative lack of correspondence could there- 
fore be a function of the peculiar circumstances 
which do not obtain to anything like the same 
degree before adolescence and probably are 
considerably mitigated in early and middle 
adulthood, when a new "child-family inter- 
dependence" quite often comes about. 

The present study will look at child-parent 
correspondences at three age levels before the 
period of Jennings' and Niemi' s study. For 
the period before the end of high school, 
therefore, the present data will allow a test 
of the proposition that the family has little 
influence on the political development of the 
child. This analysis will constitute Chapter 
III. 



Black and White Comparisons 



A third major objective of the present study 
is to observe the extent to which children in 
one specific sub-cultural grouping depart sub- 
stantially from the patterns of political learn- 
ing of the modal child. Recent research has 
emphasized the white, urban, public school 
child, but has paid little attention to non- 
modal children. The most politically salient 
sub-group at present in American society is 
that of Negroes. Other groups could serve 
from a theoretical standpoint nearly as well, 
however, given the lack of systematic analy- 
sis of the political socialization patterns 
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among any of them. Puerto Ricans in the United 
States, Mexican Americans, American Indians, 
or even those who live in the high poverty 
areas of Appalachia would seem a priori to be 
culturally distinct enough to warrant such 
analysis. 14 Indeed, any of the religious 
groupings which attempt to maintain distinctive 
sub-cultural values such as Mormons, Mennon- 
ites, or perhaps even Roman Catholics, could 
serve significantly as the focus of such politi- 
cally relevant investigation. One would ex- 
pect differences from the rest of society to be 
maintained in these groups* even though rele- 
vant and reliable research is only just begin- 
ning to appear. 

The Negro is, of course, a particularly stra- 
tegic choice for such analysis given the extent 
to which black people have become politically 
aroused in the last decade and the degree to 
which they represent a classic example of 
what is generally perceived to be an under- 
privileged stratum of society, economically, 
socially, and politically. One would expect 
the orientation of the black child to differ con- 
siderably from those of his more socially ad- 
vantaged white counterpart therefore; and this 
expectation would include political as well as 
other orientations toward society, and the self- 
perception of his own role within society. 

In Milwaukee, the summer riots of 1 967 — 
during the peak of this investigation— brought 
the question of the orientations of black youth 
especially to the fore. Whatever these orienta- 
tions might be, they became translated into 
action that included violent protest against 
"the system" and its tangible embodiments in 
their own community. From the standpoint of 
social science inquiry, it therefore is of both 
theoretical and practical significance to at- 
tempt to look at the dispositions that these 
youth have been developing in the political 
realm. This analysis will constitute Chapter 
IV. 



Explanation 

Finally, the analysis presented below will 
concern a more general range of explanatory 
variables, beyond, but including parental in- 
fluence and sub-cultural membership. Four 
general categories of independent variables are 
included: those relating to social structure, 
family communication and decision-making, 
school communication and decision-making, 
and some basic psychological orientations of 
the respondents. In a multivariate context, a 
number of key political attitudes will be corre- 
lated with the variables in each of these sets 
and with the whole set of independent variables, 
at each appropriate developmental stage. This 
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will allow comparative assessment of the con- 
tribution that such variables as sex, social 
status, race, the child 1 s perceived influence 
in the family and in school, and some general 
psychological orientations may each make 
when taken singly and together. This analysis 
will be presented in Chapter V. 



THE AREAS OF CONTENT OF 
DEVELOPING POLITICAL ORIENTATIONS 

Having specified in a preliminary way the 
independent variables, we can turn next to 
consideration of the range of dependent vari- 
ables included in the study. These cover a 
relatively broad range, even though they do 
not by any means exhaust the unlimited number 
of possibilities of tests that could be utilized. 

At a broad level, the questions pertaining 
to political orientations fall under two major 
psychological headings: conceptual and atti- 
tudinal. In addition, a few items are phrased 
directly as statements of norms or general 
values; but evaluative orientations are not 
treated as a separate category. They are in- 
cluded rather in the attitudinal set. ^ 

So far as a taxonomy of political objects 
and relationships is concerned, the major 
thrust of the questions pertain to what has 
been referred to above as "basic political 
orientations" which means, for present pur- 
poses, those involving "system- level" politics 
rather than simply "allocative" politics. The 
fundamental interest of the research is upon 
how the child becomes oriented to his political 
community and his regime. There is much less 
interest in what side the child comes to take 
in partisan or left-right ideological terms even 
though some questions of this type are in- 
cluded. *6 The main focus is upon areas that 
involve basic support or non- support of the 
system. 

The more specific areas included under 
this heading are: 

1. Orientations to government as such and 
trust or distrust of politics. 

2. Orientations toward the nation, or other 
levels of political community. 

3. Orientations toward the regime of democ- 
racy, including in particular: 

a. Participant orientations, e.g., sense 
of political efficacy, interest in poli- 
tics. 

b. Libertarian or politically tolerant 
orientations, such as tolerance of 
deviant political minorities. 

c. Orientations in support or non-support 
of pluralism and a representational 
system, especially support for the 
party and electoral systems. 
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4. Miscellaneous, including definition of 
the good citizen, partisan orientation, 
left-right ideological stance, etc. 

This is an abbreviated list, but it does serve 
to show the major aspects of content that will 
be used in charting whatever development oc- 
curs across Grades 5, 8 and 11, and also for 
the parent-child correlations, black-white 
comparisons, and multivariate analysis of ex- 
planatory variables that follow. 



SUMMARY 

As the analysis proceeds therefore, the 
general objective will be to shed further light 
upon pre-adult patterns of political socializa- 
tion in America. The implications both for 
political theory and for learning theory should 
become apparent as the data are presented. 

On the learning theory side, one might expect 
that the kinds of learning curves described to- 
gether with the kinds of influences found to be 
of greatest consequence upon what is learned 
at various points in the life cycle would have 
greatest significance. On the political theory 
side, the levels and differences in support for 
various aspects of the system that is found to 
be generated or undermined in these years 
would be of greatest consequence. 



More specifically, the inquiry attempts to 
fill the gap in knowledge that results from a 
present inability to connect directly early po- 
litical learning to any of the phases coming 
afterwards. Second, a goal is to carryforward 
hypothosization of the recent studies of the 
effects of agencies of political socialization 
in terms of a developmental design. A limited, 
but relevant, effort is made to assess one oT 
these agencies' influence by correlating par- 
ental and child attitudes of the same kinds. 
Third, there will be an attempt to push analy- 
sis of sub-cultural differentiation into a par- 
ticularly significant area, from the standpoint 
of present-day American political practice: 
the comparison of black children's and white 
children's developing political orientations. 
Finally, an account will be given of the rela- 
tive contributions of a number of theoretically 
relevant independent variables pertaining to 
social structural location of the child, how he 
is perceived to interact with family and school 
and some of his more general psychological 
dispositions. 

In those several ways, it is hoped that the 
present work will carry forward another step 
the already impressive progress made in 
the last decade in understanding how young 
now members of the American system progres- 
sively make their adjustments in the realm of 
politics and government. 
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II 

DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS 



As was suggested in the first chapter, one 
of the issues current in the field of political 
socialization research concerns whether or 
not the very substantial growth of political 
orientations that occurs prior to adolescence 
is unique in its relative importance in the life 
cycle. Jennings and Niemi have recently sug- 
gested that the school years after eighth 
grade are apt to be very significant 'for the 
elaboration of the attitudes and values devel- 
oped earlier. 17 In taking issue with what 
they regard as a "widely accepted develop- 
mental model which suggests that almost all 
of political socialization occurs in the ele- 
mentary school years, they raise a ques- 
tion of crucial theoretical and practical im- 
port. 

Deciding the issue of which period exhibits 
most rapid change bears upon the general 
premise that the earlier the learning, the 
greater will be its consequences for later be- 
havior. These consequences could arise on 
Freudian or imprinting theory premises or 
simply on the basis that the earlier the learn- 
ing the longer the period of reinforcement 
possible, other things being equal. If politi- 
cal learning tends to cluster in the beginning 
portion of the child's school years, ther. it 
is thought that this will mean that his support- 
ive or nonsupportive feelings and his capacity 
to understand the complexities of the political 
realm will take much firmer root than if he is 
introduced to them later in the life cycle. 

From this perspective, the shape of the over- 
all learning curve may be of substantial inter- 
est theoretically. 

From a practical standpoint, this difference 
in hypothesization about the timing of learn- 
ing will also determine how the high costs of 
time, money, and effort are allocated in 
searching for the causes of political learning. 
If, for example, the period just before the 
new member begins to vote is the period of 
most rapid learning, then one best look at 
the social forces apt to be present at that 
time. For example, peers, especially work 
or student associates, may be the more funda- 



mental foci of inquiry if late adolescence is 
when socialization effectively occurs, whereas 
family or school would be more strategic choices 
ten years earlier in the life span. How one 
spends resources in gathering the most appro- 
priate data on causal factors depends upon 
answering the question about the timing of most 
effective transformation of new political actors' 
ways of political thinking. 

To carry forward the elaboration of hypothe- 
ses about the shape of development is the first 
task of this study. Because the data fall neatly 
into pre-adolescent (Grade 5), early adolescent 
(Grade 8), and late adolescent (Grade 11), it 
is possible to test the extent to which change 
is greater at the earlier or the later end of this 
span. An account can be given also of the de- 
gree to which change occurs in orientation over 
the whole span. We can also see the extent 
to which the adults in the sample fall at a point 
on the developmental curve described by the 
earlier three periods, or whether the adults 
represent some other point, perhaps one deter- 
mined by generational differences. Let us turn 
to this analysis. 



COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 

As was indicated earlier, the survey ques- 
tions comprised items with both cognitive and 
affective content. The items with purely cog- 
nitive components will be dealt with first. 

Most of these involve the changing content of 
general political concepts. These concepts 
were thought appropriate given the findings of 
prior political socialization research. The 
latter research had shown that the child even 
before Grade 5 would come to know many spe- 
cific referents and exemplars of broad concepts 
like government. *9 in addition, developmental 
psychologists such as Piaget suggest that the 
older child moves increasingly from the con- 
crete to the abstract in his intellective devel- 
opment. 20 Thus the main inte. 2st in the pres- 
ent study is to see the direction of elaboration 
of these concepts, if any change in mode of 
















conceptualization occurs. After this area has 
been covered, the discussion will then move 
to the question of aggregate development of 
political attitudes. 

Broad political concepts like government , 
politics , political parties and democracy are 
in one sense at the far end of a continuum of 
classificatory concepts, with the near end 
being comprised of classes containing very 
specific, tangible, physical objects, e.g., 
red books . The broad concepts lack the spe- 
cificity and homogeneity of simpler classes 
of the physical world. This has some impor- 
tant consequences. 

To understand these consequences one 
should first understand that in arriving at a 
comprehension of what a given classificatory 
concept contains, the child would, on Piaget's 
theory, be led through several distinctive 
operations. The first would be to understand 
what the class is, the second to master some 
of the basic relationships existing between 
this class and other classes, and the third to 
fathom more complex relationships among 
classes as described in formal logic and what 
Piaget calls formal operations. 21 

For very abstract classifications such as 
for many of the concepts pertaining to the 
political world, the first stage is possibly 
the most difficult to get through. The reasons 
are: (1) There are few tangible objects that 
the child from his daily experience can readily 
associate with the class, so that his discovery 
of exemplars goes on in a context of remote- 
ness and unobservability. (2) Adults them- 
selves have only rough consensus about what 
such categories contain. (3) As the child 
matures he is apt first to attain and then to 
discard more primitive versions of the con- 
tents of such classifications. Thus, for the 
concept of government, he first envisions its 
content to be a single person or small set of 
persons; then he moves to a widening of its 
membership to larger and larger groups of people; 
and finally he incorporates in its meaning less 
personal objects, especially institutions, 
norms, events, and processes. 22 

Obviously, the second and third stage op- 
erations, as postulated by Piaget, depend for 
their enactment upon the establishment of 
some relatively well-defined content of the 
class at some point(s) in the learning cycle— 
if only transitorily. The learner's capacity to 
relate these classes to other classes either 
subordinate, superordinate, or coordinate in 
level depends upon some content being defined 
for the class in question. But the difficulty 
in taking the first step, for many of the broader 
political abstractions, is the social diffuse- 
ness in definition which has resulted from the 



overrich legacy of political experience and 
philosophical meanings now associated with 
these concepts. 

What the present analysis attempts therefore 
is to describe the varying contents of several 
of these relatively broad concepts, as such 
content varies over the age range. This is ad- 
mittedly only a first step in the direction that 
scholarship needs to go in developing a com- 
plete description of the processes of cognitive 
development in the political sphere. It is, on 
the other hand, an important prior step if more 
precise tests are eventually to be devised. 

The Concept of Government 

From the prior work referred to above, 23 one 
could hypothesize that the government , as a 
broad category of political phenomena, will be 
relatively diffuse in content among almost any 
population of American school children that one 
could select. This is not to say that there will 
be a perfectly random pattern of associations. 
Rather, one would expect some dominant ideas 
about how to define the category, including 
those mentioned above: a single person or 
small set of persons, a much broader group of 
persons, or institutions, norms, events and 
processes. Let us consider the data in Table 1. 
These show the patterns of response to the 
questions, "When you think about the govern- 
ment, what comes to your mind, " and "Anything 
else ?" 

On first inspection, we see a considerable 
diffusion of associations; and this diffusion 
obtains at each of the four stages of the life 
cycle. Yet there are some dominant associa- 
tions and patterns of change connected with 
each of them. For example, if we sum the first 
three types of responses (00. , 01. , 03. ) we 
find that 30% of the fifth graders, 31% of the 
eighth graders, 21% of the eleventh graders, 
and 15% of the parents couch their first answer 
in terms of a single person or the President. 

The maturational loss of singular personaliza- 
tion hypothesized in earlier work does appar- 
ently continue in the years beyond early ado- 
lescence (Grade 8)— a drop of around 10% by 
Grade 11 and 15% by adulthood. 24 

On the other side of the developmental pat- 
tern, there is some increase in associating 
government with its institutional aspects. For 
example, the summary category of "National 
government and its chief institutions" (1'0-19) 
contains 8%, 16%, 13%, and 15% at Grades 5, 

8, and 11, and for parents, respectively. The 
increase comes between Grades 5 and 8. When 
we consider also the regime (or form of govern- 
ment) answers (40-49), we see an increase 
over the grades as well: 4% at Grade 5, 15% at 









TABLE 1 

The Concept of Government 



"When you think about the government, what comes to your mind ? 









% First Response 


% Second Response 






5 th 


8 th 


1 1th Parents 


5 th 


8 th 


1 1 th 


Parents 


Single Person. Leader, Individual Person, Group 


















00. 


A person, someone, a man who leads 
(runs) the country 


1% 


— % 




1% 


— % 


— % 


— % 


— ' % 


01. 


The President (no name) 


24 


25 


15 


13 


1 


7 


4 


3 


03. 


Chief executive (name)— Johnson, LBJ 


5 


6 


6 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


04. 


A group of people, NFS ‘ 


1 


— 


1 


5 


— 


— 


1 


1 


05. 


A group of people with some general 
function, people who help us, leaders 


4 


2 


1 


2 


3 


2 


1 


— 


06. 


Legislators 


-- 


— 


1 


-- 


3 


— 


3 


1 


07. 


Judges 


















08. 


Policemen, members of the military 


















09. 


Other persons, politicians 


2 


1 




2 


1 


— 


— 


2 


The 


National (Federal) Government and its 


















Chief Institutions 


















10. 


The national or federal government, NFS 


1 


— 


3 


3 








1 


11. 


The branches (in U.S.) of government- 
executive, legislature, judicial 


1 


2 


1 


2 


— 


2 


-- 


— 


12. 


The national legislature, U.S. Congress 


3 


8 


4 


4 


— 


6 


10 


4 


13. 


The Cabinet, The Executive Branch 










1 


— 


— 




14. 


Democrats or Republicans, The national 
political parties, the two-party system 


— 


2 


1 


2 








1 


15. 


The Capitol, the Flag, or other symbols 
of national government, White House 


3 


2 


3 


’ 1 


2 


5 


3 


2 


16. 


The police, military, defense establishments - 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


3 


- 


17. 


The Judiciary 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


2 


19. 


Other national government 


- 


2 


1 


1 


2 


- 


- 


1 


State, Provincial, Local Government 


















20. 


The state government, the government of 
Wisconsin, Madison 


— 


1 


— 


Mi 


_ 


- 


I 


1 


22. 


Local government, City of Milwaukee, etc. 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


23. 


Local officials 


2 


1 


** 


l 


3 


- 


- 


- 


24. 


State officials 


3 


1 


- 


- 


1 


4 


- 


1 


25. 


State programs, policies 


- 


mU 


MI 


- 


M 


- 


- 


- 


26. 


Local programs, policies 


— 


Ml 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


29. 


Other state, local, regional government 


— 














** 



♦Not further specified. 
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% First Response 



attitudes 



70. The whole thing is bad, rotten, crooked, 
dishonest, etc. 







5th 


8th 


llth Parents 


5 th 


8 th 


llth Paren 


I 


The land, the nation, the political community, 
the whole system 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


I 

> 


30. The nation, U. S. , America 


2 


- 


- 


i 


- 


- 


- 


- 




31. Our country, our land 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


1 


39. Other political community 

The form or type of qovernment, the Regime 






— 


*■ 


1 




"• 




k 

F 


40. The type of government we have, NFS 


- 


2 


3 


2 


- 


2 


- 


i 


1 

| 


41. Democracy, a democracy 

42. The republic,’ Republican form of 


2 


5 


10 


3 


— 


— 


1 


i 


£ 


government 


- 


- 


3 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i 


f 


43. Popular government, the people rule 


- 


4 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


2 


f 


44. Free government, our freedom, liberty 


1 


4 


- 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


i 

* 

s- 


49. Other regime-related answers 
Politics, the Political Process. Laws 

50. Politics, persuading others, power, 


1 




1 


1 




4 




1 


| 


influence 

51. The making of decisions, policies, making 


6 


2 


10 


4 






1 


2 


1 


laws 

52. Political issues of various kinds, problems 


5 


4 




2 


1 




1 


2 




that face the country 

53. People making speeches, campaigning, 








1 










| 


elections 


- 


- 


1 


2 


1 


2 


- 


1 


& 

E 

l 


54. Activities of the policical parties 

55. Activities of political interest groups, 


1 


- 


— 


— 


■»* 


- 


- 


- 


i 

r 

1 

5 


lobbies 

56. Laws, legislation, policies in general, 


















T 


NFS 


4 


4 


15 


3 


3 


1 


1 


1 


p 


57. National programs and policies 

59. Other political process answers, holding 


1 


— 


— 


1 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i 


meetings of various kinds 
International politics, foreign policy 


1 


1 


4 


2 


2 


2 




2 


| 

1 


60. International problems, foreign affairs 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


n 

| 

f, 


61. Military involvement overseas 


2 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


| 

| 

Jj 


62. War in Vietnam 




2 


1 


1 


3 


2 


4 


1 


1 

* 

| 


63. Our foreign policy 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


1 


1 


64. Our role in the international system 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i 


65. Middle East Crisis 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


I 

■- 

1 

1 


69. Other foreign, international 

Answers that are primarily positive and negative 


— 




- 


*■ 


— 


1 


1 


— 



% Second Response 
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% First Response 



71. The people who run the show (The 
Government) are too powerful 

72. Politicians who are greedy, corrupt 

73. Ghaos, confusion, disorganization 

74. Other negative attitudes— taxing us too 
much 

75. People doing things for the good of the 
country, somethings that help us, protects 
people, etc. 

76. Good people, smart people, people with 
good qualities, many virtues 

77. Important, influential people 

78. Other positive attitudinal responses— they 
are doing a good job 

7 9. Other attitudinal answers 

Other, miscellaneous 

80. Economy, business 

81. What I read about in the newspapers, 
see on television, etc. 

82. Orderly, rule, organizations of society 

89. Other 

No Information 

90. No response, no second response 

91. Not ascertained 

99. Don't know 



5 th 
% 
2 



8 th 

% 



1 1th Parents 

% % 

3 

3 

1 



1 

4 



1 

2 



3 

2 



5 

3 



TOTAL PERCENT* 



102 % 
N = 117 



96% 

84 



96% 101% 
69 205 



% Second Response 



5 th 

% 

2 



8 th 

% 



11th Parents 

% % 



62 

3 



51 



48 



1 

1 

1 

55 



104% 97% 94% 

118 84 69 



110 % 

205 



*Rounding errors accumulate over a large number of response categories, thus the failure of the 
total percent to add to 100%. 



Grade 8, and 17% at Grade 11, with the main 
change again being between Grades 5 and 8. 
The parents in this case drop back to 10%, 
distributing their answers more to other cate- 
gories such as 70-79*— the attitudinal response. 
In general, we find both a drop in personaliza- 
tion and a rise in institutionalization as major 
modes of defining the concept's content. And, 
for the former, if not for the latter, the change 
continues in adolescence. 

When we turn to a question on the con- 
cept of government for which a set of fixed 
alternatives is provided; namely, one which 
says, "Here is a group of pictures I'd like you 
to look at. Which one of these pictures best 
represents what our government is ?", we find 



10 



the response patterns shown in Table 2. 

Table 2 shows that there is still some ag- 
gregate realignment after Grade 8 in choosing 
various of these symbolic representations of 
government. "Uncle Sam" declines, for ex- 
ample, whereas "the Flag" increases. From 
the standpoint of a movement from personaliza- 
tion to institutionalization as the dominant 
mode of constructing an image, there is not 
much movement after Grade 8. There is sub- 
stantial decline on George Washington and 
President Johnson between Grades 5 and 8, 
but less change after that. On the institu- 
tional side, voting and Congress both increase 
slightly; but the main shifts have come earlier 
than Grade 5. 
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TABLE 2 



Symbolic Representation of the Concept of Government, by Age Group (first choice) 



"Here is a group of pictures 


I would like you to look at. 






Which one of’these pictures 


best represents what our 






government is ?" 




Grade 








5 th 


8th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Policeman 


2% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


2. (George) Washington 


11 


- 


4 


3 


3. Uncle Sam 


9 


17 


7 


11 


4. Voting 


8 


9 


11 


26 


5. Supreme Court 


4 


4 


3 


5 


6. Capitol 


8 


5 


4 


5 


7. Congress 


25 


23 


27 


18 


8. Flag 


6 


5 


14 


5 


9. Statue of Liberty 


16 


31 ' 


27 


16 


11. President (Johnson) 


9 


3 


3 


7 


12 . Don't Know 


2 


- 


- 


- 


0. No Response 


- 


- 


- 


1 


Total % 


100% 


99% 


101% 


99% 




N = 131 


92 


74 


205 




TABLE 


3 








Concept of The Chief 


Law-Maker 






"In your opinion, which one 


listed on this card has the 






most to do with making the laws in this country ?" 












Grade 








5 th 


8th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Congress 


34% 


64% 


85% 


69% 


2. The President 


36 


10 


3 


10 


3. The President's Cabinet 


8 


17 


10 


5 


4. The Judges 


16 


1 


1 


5 


5. The Political Parties 


6 


5 


1 


8 


6. Don't Know 


- 


- 


- 


2 


7. Not Ascertained 


- 


2 


- 


- 


Total % 


100% 


99% 


100% 


99% 




N = 131 


92 


74 


205 


Only the more abstract, 


regime-connected 


after Grade 8, 


but perhaps not as 


much as be- 



symbol of the Statue of Liberty shows great 
change, but this is primarily at pre-eighth grade. 
These children do associate the concept of gov- 
ernment as much with what one could term a 
"liberal democracy" connotation (symbolized 
by the Statue of Liberty) as they do with repre- 
sentative government (Congress), and more than 
with participant government (voting). The pat- 
tern of development thus shows some movement 



fore that time. 

A third perspective on the government con- 
cept is provided by an item which asks, "In 
your opinion, which one listed on this card has 
the most to do with making the laws in this 
country?" Answers at each age level are shown 
in Table 3. 

What we find corroborates the trends on the 
other items so far as personalization versus 
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institutionalization is concerned. The Presi- 
dent at Grade 5 is still being chosen by a larger 
proportion as the chief law-maker (38%) than is 
Congress (34%). The President declines over 
the grades until by Grade 11. he receives only 
3% endorsement, whereas Congress by eleventh 
grade draws 85%. Thus development in these 
terms continues right through adolescence. 

The parents, for reasons that no doubt have to 
do with the "adult" realization that the Presi- 
dent is probably the individual lawmaker of 
greatest weight in the system, returns to 
roughly the eighth grade proportions. 

A final item on the government concept- 
one that bears on the functions of government — 
reads: "In your opinion, what is the main pur- 

pose of government ?" Table 4 presents the pat- 
terns of response. 

The main movement across the school age 
levels is from answering "Don't know" (29%, 

12% and 0% at Grades 5, 8, and 11, respec- 
tively) to choosing a definition in terms of the 
maintenance of unity, order, peace, law, se- 
curity, and organization of society— with the 
latter rising from 31% at Grade 5 to 55% by 
Grade 11. There is also a similar advance in 
naming the democratic functions of insuring 



rights and freedoms, and carrying out the popu- 
lar will: from 7% at Grade 5 to 15% at Grade 
11. Thus, we find again some late adolescent 
development at least in these terms. 25 

In summary of the findings on the concept 
of government, the overall observation is that 
development does not stop in early adolescence 
but continues to eleventh grade. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the parents resemble more closely 
the eighth graders in several cases suggests 
that the development in high school may be im- 
permanent, or less permanent than the earlier 
formed conceptions — barring a generational ef- 
fect. But before the issue is closed, one 
should consider some further examples. 

The Concept of Politics' 

In Table 5, an equally broad concept has 
been used to elicit patterns of development 
across these age levels: the concept of politic 
The respondent was asked, "When you think 
about politics , what comes to your mind ?" 
Again we find a substantial diffusion of asso- 
ciations, as was the case for the concept of 
government. The general class of political 
objects is a complex one. 
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TABLE 4 



The Main Purpose of Government, by Age Group 
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"In your opinion, what is the main purpose of Government?" 

5 th 


Grade 

8th 


11th 


Parents 


i. 


The Organization of Society 
a. Insure unity 


4% 


12% 


11% 


5% 




b. Keep peace and security 


9 


8 


15 


8 




c. Control people, enforce the laws 


18 


30 


29 


37 




Subtotal % 


31 


50 


55 


50 


2. 


Democratic Functions 
a. Insure freedom, rights 


5 


8 


7 


6 




b. Carry out the will of the people 


2 


3 


8 


3 




Subtotal % 


7 


11 


15 


9 


3. 


General Welfare Functions 

(e. g. , benefit, help serve the country) 


14 


17 


19 


15 


4. 


International Relations 

(e.g., national defense, keep harmony 


7 


3 


3 


5 


5. 


with other countries) 

Other (Domestic) Functions 

(e.g., handle racial, economic and other 


13 


> 

7 


8 


14 


6 . 


problems) 

Don't Know, Nothing 


29 


12 


- 


8 




Total % 


101% 


100% 


100% 


101% 






N = 128 


92 


74 


205 
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TABLE 5 



The Concept of Politics 



i 






i 
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"When you think about politics , what comes to your mind?" 



1. 



2 . 



4. 

5. 



6 . 



Government structure and leadership 

a. Government 

b. President 

c. Specific elective offices 

d. Specific non-elective offices 

e. Other government officials 

f. Leaders, politicians, leadership 

g. The people 

h. Other government structure 

Subtotal % 

Government functions and processes 

a. Laws 

b. Specific government functions 

c. Policy-making 

d. Other (governing, doing things, etc.) 

Subtotal % 

Popular, democratic institutions and values 
•a. Voting 

b. Popular, representative government 

c. Rights, freedoms 

d. Other 



Subtotal % 



Parties, party system 

Campaigns, debate, speeches 

a. Running for office 

b. Debates 

c. Speeches 

d. Other 



Sub-groups, special interests 

a. Economic 

b. Particular interests 

c. Other 



Subtotal % 



Subtotal % 



Positive value, benefits 

a. Choosing best men for office 

b. Benefits to people and country 

c. Honesty, fairness 

d. Other, general 



5 th 



11% 

3 

5 

2 

1 

2 



24 



4 
6 
2 

5 

17 



10 

1 

11 



1 

2 



_2_ 

4 



2 

2 

1 



Grade 



8 th 



15 % 

2 

10 

1 

4 

1 

33 



9 

11 

20 

1 

21 

3 

11 

1 

3 

1 

16 



11th 



4% 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

14 



3 
1 

4 



24 

7 



31 

11 

16 

1 

3 

20 



Subtotal % 



Negative value, "politics" in bad sense 

a. Conflict 

b. Corruption 

c. Manipulation 

d. Slander 

e. Other 

Subtotal % 



_2_ 

2 



_1_ 

2 



3 

1 



ERIC 










Parents 



12 % 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

2 

24 

3 
1 
1 

4 

9 

15 

2 

1 

1 

19 

7 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 



1 

4 

1 

1 

1 



13 
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Table 5 (continued) 



Grade 





5th 


8 th 


11th 


Parents 


9. Don't know, N.A., nothing 


37 


12 


7 


15 


Total % 


103% 


97% 


97% 


100% 




N = 129 


91 


70 


205 



What we find are a number of age trends in 
various categories of content. The decline of 
those unable to define the concept ("Don't 
know") goes from 37% at Grade 5 to 7% at 
Grade 11. Thus, the aggregate capacity to 
define the category increases markedly in these 
years. A second area of decline is in the as- 
sociation of poli tic s with government (1. and 
2. ). There is an increase between 5th and 8th 
grades for governmental structure (24% to 33%), 
but a net decline to 14% at Grade 11. 

On the other hand, increases are substan- 
tial over the grades for Categories 3—5, demo- 
cratic institutions, the party system, and the 
"process" aspects of campaigning, competing 
for office and the like. "Democratic institu- 
tions" rises from 11% at Grade 5 to 21% at 
Grade 8 and then to 31% at Grade 11. The 
party system moves as a mentioned category 
from 0%at Grade 5 to 11% at Grade 11; and 
the process definitions rise from 3% at Grade 
5 to 20% by Grade 11. 

Thus the main shift is from government 
structure or function to democratic regime 
definitions and to the more specific democratic 
processes, particularly the representative ones 
like elections, campaigns, and parties. Again 
we see considerable age-level change in the 
saliency of different categories of elements 
included in the definition. 

A second item pertinent to the politics con- 
cept is shown in Table 6. This concerns the 
respondents' definition of the main purpose of 
politics. Here we find considerable uncertainty 
among the fifth graders (68% give no answer), 
but this drops to 48% for eighth graders and 
2 0% for eleventh graders. For the first three 
categories, which we might term "policy de- 
bate and demands, " "electoral process and 
leadership selection, " and "insuring popular 
government, " there is marked increase over 
the grades. Thus as the older respondents 
develop conceptions of the purposes of politics, 
they tend to move, about equally, into these 
three areas of connotation. 

Although the main factor here is coming to 
have some idea of what the class of objects 
consists of at all— as shown in the declining 
"Don't know's"— one can nevertheless say that 
there is age development in defining the con- 



tent. This is a definition which pertains 
broadly to popular political processes that 
involve competition among and representation 
of competing alternatives of policy and leader- 
ship. In the context of American political ex- 
perience, such a pattern of association prob- 
ably arises from the strong connection of poli- 
tics and pluralism. 

The Concept of Political Parties 

To follow up the process, representational 
aspects of the conception of politics, let us 
turn next to the concept of political parties. 

The question was, "When you think about 
political parties , what comes to your mind ?" 

In Table 7 are shown the age level response 
patterns to this item. 

The incapacity to answer this question 
(Don't know, etc. ) drops from a majority at 
Grade 5 (51%) to 20% at Grade 8 and 10% at 
Grade 11. Thus 90% of the eleventh graders 
feel capable of defining this institution of 
representative democracy. One major sub- 
stantive change is a movement away from a 
very broad notion, government or nation (Cate- 
gory 1), to a definition that, emphasizes the 
existing parties (Category 2). Although the 
substantive progression is rather weaker than 
in most of the other concepts considered above, 
there is a slight movement. But it is difficult 
to detect given the rich profusion of minor 
associations. 

When we consider a second item pertaining 
to the concept of political parties, we find 
somewhat clearer substantive, age-related 
changes, even though again, the incapacity to 
respond is very high for the youngest group. 
These data are presented in Table 8. 

The question was, "What do you think is 
the main purpose of political parties ?" The 
categories numbered 1, 2, 3, and 5 all suggest 
the function of providing competing choices or 
policy alternatives while Category 4 suggests 
providing competing leadership alternatives. 

For all of these, the general trend is up. The 
greater change is perhaps between Grades 5 
and 8 rather than 8 and 11, but socialization 
in these terms does not stop in early adoles- 
cence. Over the period of grades as a whole 
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TABLE 6 

The Main Purpose of Politics 



"What do you think is the main purpose of politics 


?" 

5th 


Grade 
8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Expression, discussion of ideas, viewpoints 










a. Debate, argument, dialogue 


2% 


3% 


5% 


2% 


b. Advocacy, voicing opinions 


2 


2 


7 


4 


c. Information, education 


. — 




11 


3 


Subtotal % 


4 


5 


23 


9 


2. Electoral, leadership selection functions 










a. Candidate selection, recruitment 


1 


13 


21 


9 


b. Electoral process 


5 


3 


4 


5 


Subtotal % 


6 


16 


25 


14 


3. Insure Popular Government 










a. Make government responsive to the people 


1 


4 


7 


6 


b. Provide competition 


- 


1 


3 


1 


c. Benefit the people, serve the country 


7 


9 


9 


8 


Subtotal % 


8 


14 


19 


15 


4. Insure rights, freedom 


6 


3 


6 


2 


5. Organization, order, unity 


2 


3 


4 


3 


6. Compromise, cooperation 


1 


1 


- 


1 


7. Specific functions 










(e.g., lawmaking) 


5 


7 




4 


8. Other 


1 


1 


1 


4 


9. Don't know, not ascertained 


68 


48 


20 


48 


Total % 


101% 


98% 


98% 


100% 


N 


= 127 


87 


70 


142 


TABLE 7 








The Concept of Political Parties 








"When you think about political parties, what comes to your mind ?" 










Grade 








5 th 


8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Government, Nation 










a. Government of U.S., nation, people 


3% 


-% 


-% 


2% 


b. President 


2 


3 




1 


c. Specified offices 


4 


3 


- 


1 


d. Other 


3 


2 


- 


2 


Subtotal % 


12 


8 


- 


6 


2. Particular Parties 










a. Democrats 


3 


— 


7 


7 


b. Republicans 


- 


— 


— 


1 


c. Democrats and Republicans 


15 


46 


29 


25 


d. Two major parties 


1 


2 


8 


2 



15 







3. Elections, Competition 

a. Elections, voting, candidates 1 

b. Competition between parties for office 2 

Subtotal % 3 




6 

_6 

12 




4. Politicians 



4 1 



5. Issues, Ideas, Interests 



6. Party Activities 

a. Campaigns 1 2 

b. Speeches 2 1 

c. Advertising (points of view) - 1 

d. Fund raising 

e. Conventions 1 

f. Choosing candidates 1 2 

g. Primaries 

h. Platforms - 1 

i. Combinations of these and other - 2 

specified party activities 

j. Other— unspecified activities, do things 3 _2 

Subtotal % 8 11 



7. Broad System Functions 

a. Freedom ~ 1 

b. Organized government 

c. Coherent policy 

d. Other, e.g., democracy ~ _j; 

Subtotal % 1 

8. Positive Value 

a. Picking best people 3 

b. To help, improve, benefit 1 

c. Honesty, fairness 

d. Particular party has good men 

e. Some good, preferred end 1 

f. Other, general— e.g. "good system, " 

"parties O. K. " 1 _z 

Subtotal % 6 

9. Negative Value 

a. Conflict, dissension 

b. Corruption 1 

c. Manipulation 

d. Slander 

e. Cheating 1 

f. Negative personal qualities, e.g., "bums" 1 

g. Distortion of popular choice 

h. Other, general negative ~ __i 

Subtotal % 3 



10. Other 



16 
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Table 7 (continued) 




Grade 








5th 


8th 


11th 


Parents 


11. Don't know, nothing, not ascertained 
Total % 


51 


20 


10 


18 


104% 
N = 118 


98% 

90 


97% 

72 


99% 

205 



TABLE 8 



The Main Purpose of Political Parties 



"What do you think is the main purpose of political parties ?" 


Grade 










5 th 


8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. 


To provide competition, choice among 
alternatives 


9% 


21% 


32% 


18% 


2. 


Expression of different ideas 


10 


21 


21 


24 


3. 


To organize elections, campaigns 


1 


3 


— 


1 


4. 


To provide leaders, leadership 


5 


18 


22 


21 

A 


5. 


To represent the people, provide responsiveness 


3 


2 


7 


6 


6. 


To provide organization and continuity of choice 


1 


1 


3 


1 


7. 


Negative evaluations: e.g., conflict, distortion 
of choice 


2 


- 


1 


4 


8. 


Nothing, none, don't need parties 


- 


2 


— 


"• 


9. 


Other 


- 


- 


— 


3 


10. 


Don't know, not ascertained 


69 


29 


15 


23 




Total % 


100% 


98% 


101% 


101% 




N = 


131 


92 


74 


205 



there is a considerable increase in capacity to 
cope with this idea, so that in this sense, the 
developmental trends are strong. 

When we consider a third question pertain- 
ing to parties, "Do you think there are any im- 
portant differences in what the Republicans and 
the Democrats stand for?" (If so) "What are 
they?", we find additional evidence of concep- 
tual growth across this span of preadult years. 
These data are shown in Table 9. 

What we see is a majority of the respondents 
perceiving no important differences, although 
this drops from 67% for fifth graders to 57% for 
eleventh graders. For those who do perceive a 
difference— and there is an increasing number 
of these respondents at each higher age level— 
there is a mild increase in associations per- 
taining both to group representation differences 
(Category 2) and to issue and ideological con- 
tent (Categories 3 and 4). 



Thus, age development in seeing substantive 
differences between the parties goes across 
the grades; but even at the end only a minority 
are able to do so. This latter effect is con- 
sistent with earlier data on voters, who only 
to a low degree perceive marked policy or 
ideological distinctions between the two major j 

parties. 26 In this case the stimuli are them- | 

selves ambiguous (i.e., the political parties), 
so that all have difficulty in saying what dif- | 

ferences there are. The impetus for cognitive 
differentiation is low; but nevertheless some j 

age trends are apparent. J 

1 



The Concept of Democracy 



i 



Returning to a higher level of abstract po- 
litical conceptualization, we can consider the | 

further example of the concept of democracy. | 

Table 10 presents the answers to the question, 5 

3 
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TABLE 9 

The Important Differences between the Republicans and Democrats 



"Do you think there are any important differences in 
what the Republicans and Democrats stand for?" 

5th 


Grade 
8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. No important difference 


67% 


69% 


57% 


5 0% 


2. Group differences in support, benefits 


2 


2 


8 


16 


3. Issue differences 


2 


4 


10 


12 


4. Ideological differences 


2 


4 


8 


7 


5. Combinations of 2-4 above 


- 


- 


10 


2 


6. Other 


- 


1 


- 


2 


7. Don’t know, not ascertained 


27 


19 


8 


12 


Total % 


100% 


99% 


101% 


101% 




N = 130 


91 


74 


205 



"When you think about democracy , what comes 
to your mind ?" 

Again the youngest children are for the most 
part unable to articulate a definition. Fifty- 
four percent at Grade 5 do not know, whereas 
only seven percent at Grade 11 are in this cate- 
gory. The two major substantive ideas are par- 
ticipant or "popular" democracy and liberal or 
"tolerant" democracy. Each shows an upward 
trend over the grades as more and more youth 
are able to furnish connotations. Participation 
per se (Category 2a) rises from 6% at Grade 5, 
19% at Grade 8, to 32% at Grade 11. The liber- 
tarian associations (Category 3) rise from 7% at 
Grade 5 to 40% at Grade 8, and 36% at Grade 11. 
Other ideas, such as pluralism or representation, 
do not appear in these data as forcefully as one 
might have expected. Combining, for example, 
Categories 2b, 2c, and 5 (which are those most 
suggestive of these pluralist, representative 
terms of reference), we find 3% at Grade 5, 5% 
at Grade 8, and 4% at Grade 11. 

One perhaps generational difference should 
be noted in this connection. The parents seem 
to be somewhat more oriented to liberal than 
participant democracy (48% as against 1 6%), 
whereas children spread their thoughts evenly 
in these terms (36% for each). In the past, 
research has shown the libertarian association 
to be the more dominant so far as the concept: 
of democracy is concerned; but this might be 
changing if the responses of these children 
are any indication of generational shift. ^7 
Perhaps the increasingly evident desire of the 
younger generation to participate more broadly 
in the political realm as well as in other insti- 



tutions of society such as universities is con- 
nected to this growing participant orientation — 
now more often expressed in the very definition 

of democracy. 28 
% 

The Concept of the Good Citizen 

One final, broad-gauge political concept 
will be considered in this series, that of the 
good citizen. In some respects, this idea 
dovetails with that of democracy in that the 
citizen in the American system is seen to be 
performing roles that put into force democratic 
goals and values. Tables 11 and 12 show re- 
sponses to items asking the child to define the 
role of the good citizen, i.e. , the best adult 
citizen and the best child citizen, respectively. 

One way to classify the roles that might be 
used to define citizenship is by four increas- 
ingly "political" types. The lowest in "politi- 
cal" content would be a role-definition putting 
emphasis upon good personal traits and private 
performance. More "political" would be the 
socially concerned individual who is positively 
oriented to the welfare of his fellow man. The 
socially good citizen is in a sense a more ad- 
vanced definition of the good citizen in the 
direction of political roles. Thirdly, there is 
overt political definition of these roles, but in 
a more passive sense, such as obeying the law. 
The fourth and most politicized definition would 
involve active political participation. 

With these four categories in mind, let us 
look at the data. The first category corresponds 
most closely to the fourth type of definition. On 
this, in both tables, we see an increase over 
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TABLE 10 



The Concept of Democracy, by Age Group 



"When vou think about democracy, what comes to your mind ?" 

5 th 


Grade 
8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Government 








2% 


a. Government and politics, NFS 


5% 


5% 


3% 


b. Our government 


1 


2 


4 


2 


c. Best government 


1 


mm 


1 


- = — 


Subtotal % 

2. Popular Democracy 


7 


7 


8 


4 


a. Participation, voting, elections 


6 


19 


32 


1 5 


b. Representation 


— 


1 


3 


i 


c. Pluralism, more than one party 


2 


2 


1 


— — 


Subtotal % 

3. Liberal Democracy 


8 


22 


36 


16 


a. Freedom of speech 

b. Freedom of speech plus other substantive 


2 


9 


8 


13 


civil liberties 

c. Other substantive civil liberties: press, 




1 


8 


8 


assembly, petition, religion 
d. Civil liberties in general, other 


“ 




1 


1 


freedoms 


5 


30 


19 


26_ 


Subtotal % 


7 


40 


36 


48 


4. Equality, Justice, Due Process 


5 


1 


4 


4 


5. Compromise, Cooperation 


1 


2 


km 


2 


6. Economic Opportunities, Free Enterprise 


1 


- 


- 


2 


7. President, Pres. Johnson, Pres. Kennedy 


6 


1 


- 


1 


8. Other 


12 


4 


8 


5 


9. Don't know, Nothing 


54 


21 


7 


18 


Total % 


101% 


98% 


99% 


101% 


N 


= 129 


89 


73 


205 




the grades. The increase is much sharper, how- 
ever, for the adult citizen role-definitions than 
for the child citizen. The child citizen is more 
apt to be defined in the more passive political 
categories by both the child and the adult re- 
spondent's (although this is most true for the 
fifth graders and parents). 

On the less political definitions there is not 
much net change, if one combines Categories 
3, 4, and 8 for the socially oriented definition 
and Categories 5, 6, and 7 for the privately 
oriented definitions. On the adult citizen item, 
the combined socially oriented categories yield 
26%, 20%, and 27% at Grades 5, 8, and 11, 
respectively. For the child citizen, the same 
categories show 26%, 22%, and 24%, respec- 
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tively— thus very little change or difference 
between child and adult citizenship definitions. 
For the lowest category in political relevance— 
the privately oriented definitions (5, 6, and 7), 
the child citizen results are 19%, 17% and 29% 
at Grades 5, 8, and 11, respectively; and for 
the adult citizen, the similar categories show 
30%, 17%, and 2 1%— which is a net decline. 

The main changes revolve around the in- 
creasing tendency to define the citizen in more 
participant, active, or politically expressive 
terms— especially for the adult citizen— and a 
lesser emphasis upon more passive political 
roles. There is some adjustment taking place 
therefore which stretches over the whole grade 
range, so that the Jennings-Niemi hypothesis 
seems to be borne out by these data. 
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TABLE 11 

i 

x. 

Concept of the Best Adult Citizen 



> 

f 

f 


"Now imagine that you have to give a prize to the adult who is 

the best citizen. What should an adult do to deserve such an award ?" 

Grade 

5th 8th 


11th 




1. Politically Active, Expressive 








1 


a. Holds office 


-% 


-% 


1% 


{ 


b. Is active in party 


- 


1 


1 


If 

1 


c. Works actively for issues 


6 


9 


4 


■; 


d. Speaks out politically 


2 


4 


6 


1 


e. Other participation beyond voting 


- 


- 


3 


i 

f 


f. Votes 


2 


14 


14 


1 

i 


g. Keeps informed 


1 


2 


6 


1 


h. Other 


, 


— — — 


3 


S 

l 

I 

t 


Subtotal % 


11 


30 


38 


% 

f 


2. Obeys, Respects, Enforces, Serves the 








1 


Laws or Authority 








l 


a. Active enforcement of laws 


10 


2 


1 




b. Obeys laws 


8 


15 


3 


< 

F 


c. Serves in armed forces 


- 


- 


— 




d. Respects authority, laws, flag 


4 


1 




% 


Subtotal % 


22 


18 


4 


i 


3. Engages in Helpful, Charitable Activity 








1 

i 


a. Supports community organizations 


2 


1 


•* 


i- 

* 


b. Supports charities, worthwhile causes 


5 


4 


6 


■«. 

5 


c. Other, unspecified, "helps others" 


9 


2 


3 




Subtotal % 


16 


7 


9 




4. Good Neighbor, Community Member 










a. Gets along with others 


2 


2 


1 


1 


b. Keeps up his home 


- 


1 


* - 




c. Good driver 


2 


2 






d. Keeps city clean 


4 


1 






e. Improve city, neighborhood 


2 


7 


16 


! 


f. Other 


Z I.. 




— 


I 


Subtotal % 


10 


13 


17 


5 

1 


5. Teacher, Leader, Model 








f 


a. Teaches about government 


1 


2 


4 


\ 


b. Teaches, is example of other virtues 


6 


2 


•* 


'5 


c. Sets a good example 


1 


1 


3 




d. Specific model cited (e.g. , "be like mayor") 


- 


— 


* . 1 


J 

| 


e. Other 


— ~ — 


1 


_JL_ 




Subtotal % 


7 


6 


8 




6. Good Performance in Private Life 








1 


a. Good at job 


5 


2 


3 




b. Good family man 


6 


1 


4 


: 


c. Religious 


“ 


Ml 


M 


i 


d. Sticks to private life 


1 


1 




I 


e. Other 


— — - 








Subtotal % 


12 


4 


7 




Parent 



-% 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

11 



6 

9 

1 

_3_ 

19 

3 

5 

_4 

12 

1 

1 

1 

15 
— 1 
19 



2 

1 

3 



1 

2 

1 

2 

2. 

7 







.J 
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Table 11 (continued) 



Grade 





5th 


8th 


11th 


Parents 


7. Has good Personal Traits 


11% 


7% 


6% 


8% 


8. Respecl: for Fellow Man, Brotherhood 










a. Non-racist, anti-racist 

b. Respect, help fellow man 


- 


- 


1 


1 


- 


- 


- 


10 


c. Other 










Subtotal % 


- 


~ 


1 


li 


9. Don't Know, Not Ascertained 


14 


12 


11 


li 


Total % 


103% 


97% 


101% 


100% 


N = 


126 


91 


73 


205 


TABLE 12 








Concept of the Best Child Citizen 








"Now for something a little different. I'm going to ask you to imagine that you 
are the mayor of Milwaukee and that you have to give a prize to the child who is 




the best citizen. What should a child do to deserve 


such an award ?" 










Grade 








5th 


8 th 


11th 


Parents 


1. Politically Active, Expressive 










a. Be politically active 


5 


2 


4 


1 


b. Express political views 

c. Offer suggestions, solutions, about 
race and other problems 


1 


*• 






2 


10 


7 


7 


d. Be informed about current events 


- 


5 


4 


6 


e. Plan to work for government, join military 

f. Stop marching, other specified political 


1 




1 


*■ 


activities 


2 


- 


— — 




Subtotal % 


11 


17 


16 


14 


2. Obeys, Respects, Enforces, Serves the Laws 










or Authority 

a. Active enforcement of laws, e.g., "save 










someone's life, " "report theft" 


22 


9 


4 


6 


b. "Obey all the laws" 


4 


16 


11 


12 


c. Obey parents, teachers, adults 

d. Respect flag, government, political 




1 


M 


6 


authority 


2 


- 


- 


1 


e. Behave (oneself) 


3 


2 


7 


5 


Subtotal % 


31 


28 


22 


30 


3. Engages in Helpful, Charitable Activity 










a. Belong to community organization 


- 


1 


4 


3 


b. Support charities, worthwhile causes 


1 


4 


1 


2 


c. Other, e.g., "help others, " "do good deeds" 


3 


3 


7 


2 


Subtotal % 


4 


8 


12 


7 









o 
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Table 12 (continued) 



Grade 



5 th 



8th 



11th 



Parents 



Subtotal % 



9. Other 

10. Don't Know, Not Ascertained 
Total % 



N = 



13 

2 

20 



4 

2 

2 



1 

1 

2 

9 

2 

2 

15 

102 % 

131 



5 

5 

14 

7 



4. Be Good Neighbor, Community Member 

a. Gets along with other people 

b. Be a good driver 

c. Keeps city clean 

d. Improve, help city (Milwaukee) 

Subtotal % 

5. Perform Well in School 

a. Do well scholastically 

b. Help his teacher 

c. Appreciates school, education 

Subtotal % 

6. Performs Well in Private Life Outside School 

a. Helps at home 

b. Is religious 

c. Is competent 

d. Takes initiative, responsibility 

Subtotal % 

7. Has Good Personal Traits 

8. Exhibits Sense of Brotherhood, Concern 
for Fellow Man 

a. Non-racist, anti-racist 

b. Sense of brotherhood 



10 

11 

16 

1 

17 



Z_ 

2 

8 



1 

_4_ 

5 

7 



4 

5 

9 

2 

3 

14 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 
9 



14 

98% 

92 



_7_ 

7 

1 

7 



98% 

73 



100 % 

205 



Summary 

What one observes therefore about the pat- 
terns of establishing definitions of some broad 
but basic political concepts are two things: 

(1) There is substantial growth in ability to 
articulate some appropriate definition in the 
period under investigation. On some of these 
items the capacity to formulate a meaning rises 
dramatically from Grade 5 to Grade 11, as is 
the case of the concept oC political parties. 

(2) There is also a marked pattern of sorting out 
various connotations over the grades. The sub- 
stance of these concepts changes as the child 
matures politically. We must conclude on this 
as yet limited evidence therefore that with a 
few exceptions to this point, the Jennings- 
Niemi observation about the continuation of 
conceptual political development through ado- 
lescence is borne out by these new data. 29 
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DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES 

Before we reach the conclusion that devel- 
opment of political orientations continues 
quite generally in adolescence, attention 
should also be given to areas of non-cognitive 
content. Attitudes and cognitions may exhibit 
different patterns of growth, with one preced- 
ing the other in terms of periods of greatest 
o n 

change. JU 

Past work on the specification of attitudinal 
variables appropriate for study in a develop- 
mental context has been considerably more ex- 
tensive than is the case for political cognitions « 
That the attitudinal aspects of political matura- 
tion should have figured so prominently in re- 
cent investigation is understandable given the 
political scientist's interest in the problem of 
how political systems create and maintain sup- 
port for leaders, policies, institutions, and 









for the system itself. ** Such support is usually 
regarded as primarily attitudinal in character. 

Because these theoretical connections have 
been spelled out in detail elsewhere, they will 
not be explicated here. 32 Suffice it to say 
that many of the basic orientations pertaining 
to support have been identified in a number of 
recent political and social science works. The 
present survey draws upon and expands the 
operationalizations of these works. It includes 
therefore a variety of attitudinal variables of 

the system- level, support-related types. 33 

Ten of the more general of these variables 
will be described below in connection with a 
summary of factor analysis of many of the atti- 
tudinal items of the survey. This factor analy- 
sis of the matrix of intercorrelations among the 
whole set of attitudinal items was used as the 
basis for scoring these ten attitudinal variables 
for each respondent. 34 

With respondents thus scored, a summary 
of change in attitude can be given by presenting 
the mean scores at each age level for each of 
the ten political attitude variables. This sum- 
mary will be given after the construction of the 
indices has been described. 

The Major Types of Political Attitudes 

As adumbrated above, the focus of interest 
is upon types of content concerned with system- 
political orientation. This refers, for the pres- 
ent survey, to attitudes to the political order 
as a whole and to the main institutions of po- 
litical life. One of the most fundamental of 
these concerns the political community— the 
shared division of political labor, whatever its 
character, that members of the system have in 
common. The attitudinal counterpart of the 
political community is a " we feeling" or "sense 
of political community. "35 Indicators that in- 
vestigators have used to measure this sense 
vary widely. They include questions dealing 
with objects of pride in one's nation, 36 
"aesthetic" preference for the design of one's 
own country's flag, 37 or cathexis with other 
national symbols and rituals. 38 

The approach taken here in this connection 
is a relatively straightforward one of posing 
agree-disagree items of a type shown in earlier 
research to be meaningful for modal children in 
the United States after Grade 4. For example, 
the statement, "America is the best country in 
the world, " is a test item pertaining to the 
sense of national political community identi- 
fication. The options were presented on a 
separate card to the respondent and included 
the following: 

1. Strongly agree 

2. Agree 



3. Agree-disagree 

4. Disagree 

5. Strongly disagree 

0. Don' t know 

Those who answered "strongly agree" were 
judged to be highly identified with the national 
system, whereas those choosing the other op- 
tions in order were judged to be decreasingly 
so identified (excepting "don't know, " which 
suggests uncertainty). 

A fairly wide set of such items were inter- 
correlated and factor analyzed in relation to 
the dimensionality hypothesis that a certain 
set of specified attitudinal components would 
be distinguishable in this sample. The hypo- 
thesized dimensions included the following: 

1. Political community identification 

2. Political trust 

3. Support for a liberal democratic regime 

4. Sense of political efficacy 

5. Support for the representative institu- 
tions of parties and elections. 

In the results obtained, these dimensions 
were shown to present and distract; yet they 
were more complex than had been originally 
envisioned. In several cases the dimensions 
postulated split into two or three parts. In 
addition, a set of "distractor" items that were 
related, but not central, to the above areas 
clustered together to form an unexpected, yet 
quite meaningful dimension, which has been 
called in what follows a sentiment of "general 
approval of government. " Let us look at the 
results shown in Table 13 and discuss each 
component briefly. 

The data are organized by factors or prin- 
cipal components, listing the items for each 
component in order of magnitude of "loading" 

(or factor weight) down to and including items 
weighted ± .30. The circled item numbers 
denote those used in cluster- scoring for sub- 
sequent analysis. 

The first factor listed pertains to political 
community identification but contains a strong 
element of what some would call "ethnocentric" 
identification or preference for America. This 
is closely related to the preference for democ- 
racy. One could surmise that the child or 
adult in this sample is apt to connect very 
intimately the preference he has for the coun- 
try and its form of regime therefore. Thus a 
kind of syllogism of preferences appears, 
which runs perhaps as follows: 

1. "Democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment. " 

2. "The United States is the most demo- 
cratic country in the world. " 
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TABLE. 13 



Political Attitude Dimensions* 



Factors and Items'/! 5 * 



Rotated 

Factor Weights 



I. Political Community Identification/E thnocentrism 

*** 88/80. "The United States is the most democratic country in the world. " 

*** 87/79. "Democracy is the best form of government." 

*** 8 . "The United States is the best country in the world. " 

II. General Approval of Government 

61. "The present Democratic administration in Washington is doing a good job. " 
*** 153. "President Johnson is doing a good job. " 

*** 59 . "i like it that the government in Washington plays such a big role in 

solving our country's problems. " 

*** 73. "The present Republican administration in Wisconsin is doing a good job. " 

*** 12 . "The government in Washington can usually be trusted to do what is right. " 

45 . "Most of the people who try to get elected to public office can be 
trusted to do what is right. " 

28. "Most political candidates really seem to mean what they say. " 

HI. Political Trust 

*** 24. "Quite a few of the people running the government are dishonest. " 

*** 26. "Quite a few politicians are dishonest. " 

*** 45 . "Most of the people who try to get elected to public office can be 

trusted to do what is right. " 

12. "The government in Washington can usually be trusted to do what is 
right. " 

IV. Support for Liberal Democracy: Specific 

83/89. "If a person wanted to make a speech in Milwaukee against churches 
and religion, he should not be allowed to speak. " 

*** 84/90. "If a person who spoke against churches and religion were legally 

elected to Congress from Milwaukee, he should not be allowed to 
take office. " i 

*** 85/91. "If a Negro wanted to make a speech in Milwaukee against white 

people, he should not be allowed to speak. " 

*** 82/88. "If a member of the Ku Klux Klan who spoke against Negroes in his 

campaign speeches were legally elected to Congress from Milwaukee, 
he should not be allowed to take office. " 

*** 86/92. "If a Negro who spoke against white pe'ople in his campaign speeches 

were legally elected to Congress from Milwaukee, he should not be 
allowed to take office. " 

*** 81/87. "If a member of the Ku Klux Klan wanted to make a speech in Milwaukee 

against Negroes, he should not be allowed to speak. " 

*** 7 9/85. "If a communist wanted to make a speech in Milwaukee favoring 

communism, he should not be allowed to speak. " 

*** 80/86. "If a communist were legally elected to congress from Milwaukee, 

he should not be allowed to take office. " 

V. Support for Liberal Democracy: Abstract 

A. Freedom of Speech 

*** 89/91. "Freedom of speech is a basic right of every American. " 

*** 90/82. "I believe in freedom of speech. " 

B. Right to Hold Office 

*** 91/83. "Another basic right of Americans is that everyone has an equal right 

to hold office. " 



.73 
. 68 
.65 



79 

76 

61 

52 

51 

34 

31 



-. 78 
-.76 

.42 

.41 



.79 

. 77 
.75 

.74 

. 74 
.71 
.61 
. 61 



74 

71 



80 
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Table 13 (continued) 



Factors and Items* ** 



Rotated 

Factor Weights 



*** 92/84. "I believe everyone should have an equal right to hold public office. 11 . 80 

VI. Political Efficacy: Government Responsiveness 

*** 15 5. "I don't think that people in the government care much what people 

like me think . 11 .79 

*** 156. "I don't think that people in the state government in Madison care 

much what people like my family think. " .75 

*** 65. "I don't think that people in the city government care uch v/hat people 

like my family think. " . 66 

*** 15. "I don't think that people in the government care much about what people 

like my family think. " . 58 

38. "Many primary elections aren't important enough to vote in. " . 34 

VII. Political Efficacy: Access to Officials 

*** 99 , If the Governor of Wisconsin did something I didn't like, I would feel 

free to complain to him about it. " . 87 

*** 101. "If the mayor of Milwaukee did something I didn't like, I would feel 

free to complain to him about it. " . 85 

*** 72. "If a policeman did something I didn't like, I would feel free to complain 

to him about it. " .59 

*** 107. "If I wanted to, I could get someone in the Milwaukee city government 

to listen to what I want. " . 56 

VIII. Support for the Party System 

*** 118. "Our system of government would work a lot better if we could get rid of 

conflicts between the political parties altogether. " -.75 

*** 117. "More often than not, the political parties create conflicts where none 

really exist. " -.69 

*** 51. "The conflicts among the political parties hurt our country more than 

they help it. " -.58 

*** 116. "It would be better if, in all elections, no party labels were put on the 

ballot." -.46 

IX. Sense of Voting Duty 

*** 48. "It isn't so important to vote when you know your party doesn't have 

a chance to win. " -.62 

*** 38. "Many primary elections aren't important enough to vote in. " -.61 

*** 50. "So many other people vote in the national elections that it wouldn't 

much matter to me whether I could vote or not. " -.61 



116. "It would be better if in all elections no party labels were put on the ballot."-. 45 

X. Efficacy of the Electoral System 



*** 56. "The way people vote is the main thing that decides how things are 

run in this country. " .79 

*** 28. "Most political candidates really seem to mean what they say." . 50 

*** 21. "Having elections makes the government pay close attention to what 

the people think. " . 47 

45. "Most of the people who try to get elected to public office can be 

trusted to do what is right. " . 32 



*The type of factor analysis used was principal component analysis with varimax rotation for 45 
items and all respondents (N = 502). A series of prior factor analyses over various subsets of items 
was carried out before this in order to find the best subset for final factor analysis and cluster scor- 
ing. "Program Image," University of Wisconsin Computing Center, and the CDC 1604 Computer 
were utilized. 

**I terns with double numbers were those that appeared at two different points in the interview 
schedule, divided equally among the respondents chosen as "experimental" and "control" to test 



